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and English interests clashed. The King saw himself
lending a helping hand here, and he made up his mind
to go to Paris again, to see a play at the Theatre fiangais,
to attend a race meeting with his large cigar, to demon-
strate his enjoyment at being back in the most civilised
town in Europe, and find out whether he could not, by
sheer geniality and total obliviousness of the disagreeable
past, make the man in the street look on him with
kindlier eyes. There was no doubt that officially he
would receive a cordial welcome, for the French Govern-
ment was at one with his own in deploring the bad
relations of the two countries, and he wanted that
welcome to be as splendid as possible: ' the more
honours that were paid to him,' ran his commands to
the British Ambassador in Paris, c the better it would
be/ He was no diplomatist in any strict or technical
sense of the word, for the professional diplomatist who
really unravels knots and makes smooth places plain must
be infinitely patient, suave of temper and incapable of
taking offence. King Edward was impatient, he was quick
to anger, especially when he suspected a personal slight,
and he was lacking in intellectual subtlety and tactful
persistence; if opposed, he did not seek other methods
of approach, but grew irritated. His geniality, however,
was the most valuable asset on such an expedition, and
he had good reason to feel confidence in it. He was out
to make Paris like him again.

He himself arranged the first of those foreign tours
which were to become so large a feature in his monarchical
activities and which he so vastly enjoyed. A yachting
tour in the Mediterranean in the spring of 1903 was the
camouflaged title of it, for the chief point in the tour
was the visit to Paris on his homeward journey, and that